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" In conclusion, the authors would express their hope that this bio- 
graphy may, in its measure, be useful in strengthening the hearts of 
some against the peculiar form of unbelief most current at the present 
day. The more faithfully we can represent to ourselves the life, out- 
ward and inward, of St. Paul, in all its fulness, the more unreasonable 
must appear the theory that Christianity had a mythical origin ; and 
the stronger must be our ground for believing his testimony to the 
divine nature and miraculous history of our Redeemer. No reason- 
able man can learn to know and love the Apostle of the Gentiles 
without asking himself the question, ' What was the principle by which 
through such a life he was animated ? What was the strength in 
which he labored with such immense results ? ' Nor can the most 
sceptical inquirer doubt for one moment the full sincerity of St. Paul's 
belief that ' the life which he lived in the flesh he lived by the faith 
of the Son of God, who died and gave himself for him.' ' To believe 
in Christ crucified and risen, to serve Him on earth, to be with Him 
hereafter ; — these, if we may trust the account of his own motives by 
any human writer whatever, were the chief, if not the only thoughts 
which sustained Paul of Tarsus through all the troubles and sorrows of 
his twenty years' conflict. His sagacity, his cheerfulness, his forethought, 
his impartial and clear-judging reason, all the natural elements of his 
strong character are not indeed to be overlooked : but the more highly 
we exalt these in our estimate of his work, the larger share we attri- 
bute to them in the performance of his mission, the more are we com- 
pelled to believe that he spoke the words of truth and soberness when 
he told the Corinthians that ' last of all Christ was seen of him also,' 
that ' by the grace of God he was what he was,' that ' whilst he la- 
bored more abundantly than all, it was not he, but the grace of God 
that was in him.' " 
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There are few novelists who combine creative powers and 
a knowledge of the human heart with the faculty of deline- 
ating actual life and manners. The pathos and sublimity of 
Richardson, wellnigh smothered as they are by pompous sen- 
timent and a cumbrous phraseology, are among the miracles 
of literature; but for any picture that he has left us of 
English life in the eighteenth century, he might have been 
destitute of eyes and ears. Scott was doubtless a keen 
observer of manners as well as of men ; but poetry and 
romance-writing spoiled him for depicting the tamer features 
of modern society ; and he was fain to acknowledge that the 
" bow-wow " style was that which he managed best. Smol- 
let's characters, admirable as they are, are mostly oddities ; 
and his scenes, with all their humor, are the extravagances of 
nature, not its ordinary displays. The creations of Godwin, 
like the conceptions of the transcendental philosopher, are all 
evolved from his own ich ; they are possibilities, deduced by 
d priori reasoning from the first principles of metaphysics. 
Miss Burney, on the other hand, gives us clever sketches of 
society, but she never penetrates below the surface ; she makes 
us familiar with the company at Ranelagh and Vauxhall, but 
not with the more secret motives of conduct. In short, there 
are, as it seems to us, but three English novelists, — Fielding, 
Jane Austen, and Thackeray, — who both reveal the springs 
of action, and exhibit its outward aspects and local peculi- 
arities ; whose characters are types of classes, and in whose 
works we find reflected various phases of human nature as 
well as of English life. 

We can have no hesitation in putting Fielding at the head 
of the English novelists. Nor has he inferior claims to the 
first place among English humorists. Humor, indeed, is the 
very element in which all his instincts and perceptions act. 
By it, he distinguishes truth from falsehood, right from wrong. 
He scents a falsehood by its absurdity ; he detects roguery 
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by the ludicrous figure it makes in the disguise of honesty. 
He has no stern moral code by which to judge men ; he never 
picks up a stone to thrpw at a sinner. Like the amiable 
Parisienne in the " Paysan Parvenu," he is heartily in love 
with virtue, and not at enmity with vice; " aimant de tout 
son caur la vertu sans inimitie pour le vice." "With hypo- 
crisy alone he is at war ; for hypocrisy is always the great 
antagonist of humor. Yet even in this contest he will give 
no unfair blow ; he leaves Humor to fight the battle- alone. 
Virtue and Morality may assist as bottle-holders; but they 
are not allowed to engage as principals. And when at 
length the wretched Blifil is driven from the scene, it is 
not with execrations, but amid shouts of jubilant laughter. 

This unity of feeling and conception is the source of Field- 
ing's exquisite art. He has an unwavering faith in his own 
genius, and in every impulse of his nature. He never mocks 
himself; he does not show us a gem, and then depreciate it. 
He delights to deck his Amelia and Sophia with all the beauti- 
ful qualities of womanhood, as a lover adorns his mistress with 
flowers and pearls. He exhilarates himself with draughts from 
his own imagination ; and we can well believe what he tells us, 
that no one ever laughed or wept so much in reading his books 
as he himself had done while writing them. His pathos is as 
natural and as genial as his humor ; the one parts from the 
other, and returns to it by imperceptible gradations, like the 
showers and the sunshine of April. The story flows gently 
on through an agreeable succession of incidents and scenes ; 
and the harmonious tone that thus pervades them gives to his 
works a charm that belongs to no other novels in the lan- 
guage. 

In placing Jane Austen in the same rank with Fielding and 
Thackeray, we do not expect to meet with general assent. 
In this country, at least, her writings have not acquired popu- 
larity. This may, perhaps, be owing to the narrow limits 
and almost unbroken level of the society which she paints. 
She has none of those bold conceptions which stamp them- 
selves indelibly on the mind. There is no Parson Adams or 
Squire Western, no Becky Sharp or Major Pendennis, in any 
of her novels ; no characters whose strongly marked features 
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stand out in full relief, and whose names have become as 
familiar in men's mouths as those of celebrated men. If you 
speak of Sir Thomas Bertram, of,Fanny Price, or of Mr. 
Collins, the allusion will require explanation. But this is 
owing, not to any deficiency of skill, but to the perfection of 
her art She passed her life in the sphere of a respectable, 
but not high-born Englishwoman — familiar with the better 
classes of society in country towns ; with the beau monde she 
seems to have been altogether unacquainted. She gives us 
only such characters and scenes as faithfully represent the 
manners of the society in which she lived. To have admitted 
incidents and persons, which, however real in themselves, did 
not belong to the ordinary features of the life which she por- 
trays, would have destroyed the harmony of the picture. 
Nothing more commonplace can be imagined than the rou- 
tine of action which forms the groundwork of each of her 
tales. But neither is it possible to imagine a more faithful 
delineation of any phase of society, or a more admirable con- 
structive genius than that with which, from these materials, 
she forms a work of art. Her plots are "so skilfully framed, 
that, while the interest of the story is always preserved, she 
never oversteps the bounds of probability. She never has 
recourse to the clumsy expedients of common novelists, who 
involve themselves in labyrinths from which they can only 
escape by a coup-de-main — who win the game by moving 
their knight diagonally, or making their bishop leap over a 
pawn. The denouement of her plots is as simple as the deve- 
lopment; the difficulty is solved by natural, yet unforeseen 
methods. Her talent is essentially dramatic. The authoress 
herself is never visible, never even peeps from behind the cur- 
tain. The characters are not described ; they exhibit them- 
selves in action and in speech ; and there are no prose works 
of fiction in which the individuality of all the actors is so 
well maintained. Miss Austen's humor is rich and suggest- 
ive. She is not, however, a humorist, who sees that every 
object may be viewed in a sportive light. She never satirizes 
a class. She finds a theme for comedy only in those pecu- 
liarities which are laughed at by all the world ; but she exposes 
these traits with a bold, yet delicate touch. " Mansfield Park " 
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has more variety of incident than any of her other works, and 
is, on this account perhaps, a more general favorite. " Pride 
and Prejudice," however,%is superior in wit and humor ; while 
the plot of " Emma" is equal to that of any of Ben Jonson's 
comedies. " Sense and Sensibility," the earliest of her stories, 
is the least pleasing of them all ; yet in none does she exhibit 
so profound an insight into human nature ; and we have never 
read the work without astonishment that the most subtle 
play of motives, and the most delicate traits of character 
should have been thus faithfully portrayed by a woman at the 
age of twenty-five. 

From Miss Austen to Thackeray is an abrupt transition ; 
for they have no qualities in common, except those which 
belong to all writers who give us faithful pictures of life and 
manners. Between the author of Vanity Fair and the author 
of Tom Jones, on the other hand, there is a certain similarity, 
obvious to every reader. The source of this resemblance can- 
not lie deep ; for we gather from the works of these two wri- 
ters very different impressions of their personal characters; 
and it is in the character that we must seek for the root of all 
that flowers in the intellect. An unaffected manliness, a sin- 
gular freedom from vanity and from all the pretences and dis- 
guises in which not merely common natures, but genius itself 
too often lies enmeshed, we should attribute to them both. 
But the simplicity of Fielding is that of a flowing, vivacious 
spirit, whose unconstrained movements have a natural charm 
and grace. One can imagine him everywhere in social life, 
the centre of a group, delighted with his animation and with 
a wit that so easily harmonized with the tone of his society. 
Among women and children, men of culture and boon com- 
panions, he must have been equally at home, admired by all, 
by some — and not the worst of them — beloved. In Thack- 
eray, on the contrary, you would probably find the plain de- 
meanor of a man of sense and experience, who does not fas- 
cinate his company, and does not try to do it ; whose qualities 
are not those of the cynosure and the general favorite, and 
who is far above aiming at a distinction that does not naturally 
fall to him. With all his admiration of beauty and grace, — 
to which, indeed, he renders on all occasions the genuine 
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(homage of an artist, — he is the last man to be unconscious 
of the bounds of his own nature, or to struggle against them. 
It even pleases him to exaggerate the phlegmatic temperament, 
and the incapacity to dazzle and captivate, of that imaginary 
observer of men and manners, — Mr. Spec, or Mr. Brown, or 
the Fat Contributor, — behind whose masks he hides his own 
penetrating eyes. It is a " fogy " who paints the tender pas- 
sion in those soft and glowing colors; the ehivalrous ardor 
with which Mr. Solomon Pacifico talks of Erminia is nothing 
more than that respectful admiration with which, in his youth, 
it was the custom to speak of every charming woman. It is 
with the manners of an earlier generation that he affects to 
be most familiar. He often speaks of the period when he 
himself was young, ardent, and enthusiastic, as one which 
belongs to a distant past, and sometimes assigns to it the date 
of 1812. Are then the biographical dictionaries all at fault, 
which inform us that Thackeray, W. M., was born in 1811 ; 
and had he already assumed the toga virilis, and become the 
victim of Miss Emily Blenkinsop's charms, at a time when 
the statement of the said dictionaries would lead us to infer 
that he was only a baby in long clothes ? We suspect it is 
not age, but premature wisdom that has checked the swift 
current of his blood ; for this tone is not peculiar to his later 
works, but belongs also to those which were written fifteen 
years ago. The season of illusion, it would seem, was a short 
one with him. He had not paid many visits to the theatre 
when he discovered that the ballet girls were not fairies ; and 
if he still recollects Miss B.'s dimples and smiles, it is because 
real beauty and goodness leave a glow in the heart long after 
its fevers are all over. 

But if Thackeray's character wants the polish and brilliancy 
of Fielding's, the intrinsic qualities of the metal are, it must 
be owned, superior. Fielding was a man of generous im- 
pulses, who tasted to the day of his death the bitter fruits of 
self-indulgence. Thackeray's heart is not less noble ; but he 
is inured to the discipline of self-denial, and wears in the hid- 
den shrine of his conscience the laurel of self-conquest. If 
he has not escaped the taint of that speculative spirit 
which questions further than reason can reply, this is but a 
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necessary stage in the development of a thoughtful and earn- 
est mind. But his will is too robust, the energies of life are 
too strong within him, to yield to the benumbing influence of 
speculation. He shakes off the fatal lethargy ; and the doubt 
which he cannot satisfy by argument he dissipates by action. 
On the whole, there could not be a greater contrast than be- 
tween the buoyant Fielding, draining the sweet cup that life 
holds to his lips, — reckless of "next morning's" headache, 
and of the sharp necessities that follow unthrift, — and the 
melancholy, but strong and self-sustaining Thackeray, who 
feels the general woe, and fights bravely in the common 
cause of humanity. 

Such a man has a right to look the world boldly in the face. 
And surely no eye was ever keener, no speech ever franker, 
than Thackeray's. The heart of every reader of his works 
confesses his insight into its most secret emotions. And yet 
it is not in sounding the depths of the soul that his peculiar 
and unrivalled excellence lies, but in noting all the external 
indications of character, in seizing, with a comprehensive 
glance, the multifarious and minute peculiarities of habit or 
appearance, by which thought and feeling betray themselves 
to a penetrating gaze. He is the greatest of observers. In 
the masquerade of Vanity Fair he recognizes every one ; the 
choice of the disguise betrays the wearer, or the manner in 
which it is worn. No man watches with such vigilance the 
by-play of life. The petty artifices of .vanity, the covert leers 
of slander and envy, the insolent courtesies of varnished vulga- 
rity, the stolen glances of timid affection, the unbreathed sighs of 
patient suffering, — all these he surprises on their passage, and 
interprets as if by intuition. He sees the soul, not naked, but 
draped in the customs and formulas of artificial life ; and he 
points out how awkwardly the garments fit, and what a sorry 
figure it is that struts about before the admiring crowd, pad- 
ded with honors and dignities, or, it may be, with virtue and 
respectability. He is not a detective officer, who follows a 
criminal to his secret haunts, and drags his dark deeds to 
light. It is while engaged in his open and regular pursuits 
and amusements, at dinner, in the theatre, while reading 
the newspapers, or driving in the park, that the suspected 

vol. lxxvii. — no. 160. 18 
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party is under our author's surveillance. By the appearance 
and the manner, at such times, — the dress, the gesture, the 
traitorous communications of the quivering lip or knitted 
brow, — he reads the emotion and deciphers the thought. To 
be an adept in this mystery, — to be able to discover character 
' by those " trifles light as air " that distinguish one man from 
another, or the same man from himself at a different time, in 
actions and habits common to all, — requires a knowledge of 
those minute details of art and science which have so much to 
do with men's appearance and behavior. For example, if you 
would qualify yourself for the observation of human nature 
in a fashionable sphere, you must first obtain a competent 
knowledge of dress, gastronomy, and etiquette. It is evi- 
dent that these have been with Thackeray matters of especial 
study. He knows the table of precedence at every court in 
Europe, from imperial Versailles to high-transparent Pumper- 
nickel ; he has confidential interviews with the distinguished 
chef of the " Sarcophagus ; " and his acquaintance with the 
minutiae of costume is extensive, historical, and precise. His 
familiarity with all the points of female attire, the command 
he shows of the vocabulary of the mercer, the dressmaker, and 
the modiste, confound the male reader, and appall the ladies. 

Thackeray, therefore, unlike most novelists, never makes 
us acquainted with his personages by unveiling the process 
of their thoughts, taking up the train with the event that sug- 
gests it, and following it down to the act that results from it. 
He reverses this order, — exhibits the action, and then points 
to the delicate thread which connects it with the motive. If 
he sits beside the Misses Twigg at the play, and those young 
ladies, as well as their chaperon, Mrs. Captain Flathers, sud- 
denly whisk away the neat little bouquets, which they have 
just before been exhibiting with considerable pride, and tram- 
ple them under their feet, or cover them with their handker- 
chiefs, he glances around, and presently the secret of this 
disturbance comes to light. The Misses Cutbush have just 
entered the opposite box, with bouquets like little haystacks.; 
and the small nosegays, which had quite satisfied their fair 
rivals until now, have become odious in their jealous little 
eyes. Such instances as this exemplify one of Thackeray's 
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chief peculiarities. He draws our attention to some little in- 
cident, and then by innuendo, rather than explanation, points 
out the trait which it illustrates. This is very different from 
the manner of Fielding, who delights to watch a thought or 
an emotion as it rises in the mind, to trace it through all its 
eddies, and to follow it to its confluence with other feelings, 
or until it is absorbed into action. We shall quote a single 
example from Tom Jones. The gamekeeper, " Black George," 
who is under great obligations to Tom, has found and appro- 
priated a purse containing five hundred pounds, which the 
heedless foundling received from Mr. Allworthy when dis- 
missed from his house, and lost on his way across the fields. 
Subsequently, George is the bearer of sixteen guineas, which 
Sophia sends to her lover. 

" Black George, having received the purse, set forward towards the 
alehouse ; but in the way a thought occurred to him, whether he should 
not detain this money likewise. His conscience, however, immediately 
started at this suggestion, and began to upbraid him with ingratitude to 
his benefactor. To this his avarice answered, that his conscience should 
have considered the matter before, when he deprived poor Jones of his 
five hundred pounds ; — that having quietly acquiesced in what was of 
so much greater importance, it was absurd, if not downright hypocrisy, 
to affect any qualms at this trifle. In return to which, Conscience, like 
a good lawyer, attempted to distinguish between an absolute breach of 
trust, as here where the goods were delivered, and a bare concealment 
of what was found, as in the former case. Avarice presently treated 
this with ridicule, called it a distinction without a difference, and abso- 
lutely insisted, that when once all pretensions of honor and virtue were 
given up in any one instance, that there was no precedent for resorting 
to them upon a second occasion. In short, poor Conscience had cer- 
tainly been defeated in the argument, had not Fear stepped in to her 
assistance, and very strenuously urged, that the real distinction between 
the two actions did not lie in the different degrees of honor, but of 
safety ; for that the secreting the five hundred pounds was a matter of 
very little hazard, whereas the detaining the sixteen guineas was liable 
to the utmost danger of discovery. By this friendly aid of Fear, Con- 
science obtained a complete victory in the mind of Black George; 
and after making him a few compliments on his honesty, forced him to 
deliver the money to Jones." 

Fielding, as we see, exercises over his characters an abso- 
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lute right of property. He establishes himself in the inmost 
recesses of their minds, and displays the secret thoughts 
which no conjecture founded on action could have revealed. 
Thackeray takes no such unfair advantage of the offspring of 
his imagination. Having placed them before us, he retires 
among the spectators, and discovers more than the rest of us, 
not because his position is better, but because his sight is 
keener. We open one of his books, as we enter a company 
of strangers. What we first notice is their outward appear- 
ance — their features and dress, their occupations and their 
peculiarities of action ; and on these observations we found 
our conjectures as to their characters. Major Pendennis is 
disclosed, seated at his breakfast-table in a club-house in Pall 
Mall. His boots are the best blacked in all London ; his linen 
is spotless ; his buff waistcoat bears the crown of his sove- 
reign on the buttons ; he wears a checked cravat, which will 
not be rumpled till dinner time; and his coat, his white 
gloves, his whiskers, his very cane, are " perfect of their kind, 
as specimens of the costume of a military man en retraite." 
At a distance you would take him to be not more than thirty 
years old ; but, on a nearer inspection, the factitious nature 
of his rich brown hair appears, and you notice " a few crows'- 
feet round the somewhat faded eyes of his handsome mottled 
face." On that table — " by the fire and yet near the win- 
dow " — which by prescriptive right is now his own, his letters 
are laid out, the seals and franks of which excite the wonder 
of the younger habitues of the club. While the waiters 
bring him his toast and his hot newspaper, he surveys his 
letters through his gold double eye-glass, which he carries so 
gaily, you would hardly know it was spectacles in disguise. 
One letter, marked " Immediate," in a pretty, delicate, female 
hand, he puts under the slop-basin, to be read after he has 
disposed of the notes of invitation from the Marquis of Steyne, 
the Bishop of Ealing, &c, &c. When at length the humbler 
epistle obtains an audience, the major's countenance assumes 
such an expression of rage and horror that Glowry, the 
surgeon, who has been watching him with ill-concealed 
envy while he read the letters with the large seals and the 
franks, thinks his respected friend is going into a fit, and 
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feels in his pocket for his lancet. And thus we are gra- 
dually led into an intimate acquaintance with the Major, 
just as our knowledge of a real person begins with his 
outward man, grows deeper as we get a closer view of his 
peculiarities of conduct and opinion, until at last we know 
him more thoroughly than he himself imagines, and can tell 
how he acted and what he thought on occasions when we 
were not present. We obtain the same knowledge of Thack- 
eray's characters as we do of the persons whom we see most 
nearly and most frequently, and not a whit more. We think 
of them afterwards as we do of absent acquaintances; — we 
recall distinct images of bodily forms. In this respect, we 
know them better than we know the fictitious personages of 
any other writer. The depths of Hamlet's soul are revealed 
to us ; but who ever imagines a Hamlet that is " fat, and 
scant of breath ? " The simple nature, the honest, kindly 
hearts of Parson Adams and of My Uncle Toby are as clear 
and transparent as the waters of a summer's brook; but 
although we have some description of their personal appear- 
ance to assist us, we should doubtless have much difficulty in 
recognizing either of them if he were to enter the room. But 
Major Pendennis and Captain Costigan — how could we mis- 
take their lineaments, when a faithful daguerreotype of each 
lies before us on the table ? Nor is it only the principal actors 
who are thus carefully costumed. Where there is no oppor- 
tunity to bring out individual peculiarities, the stamp of caste 
and profession is at least made plainly visible. If " Jeames " 
does but enter the room to announce that the carriage is at 
the door, our attention is forced away from the most interest- 
ing dialogue, and fixed upon the plush and the calves, the 
mincing tones and the dislocated aspirates. The character- 
istics of a particular class are always depicted with minute 
fidelity. Many of the characters are admirable specimens of 
the genus to which they belong. Morgan, for instance, is the 
very type of the English valet, — the most serviceable animal 
of the whole race, but with an extraordinary mass of vulgar 
insolence underneath the intensely servile exterior. The Irish- 
men in Thackeray's books, both as regards brogue and all the 
well-known propensities of the Hibernian nature, are certainly 
18* 
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the best to be found in either comedy or novel. The military 
portraits are not less faithful ; and the British army — or the 
representative portion of it — entertains, for the delineator of 
its "heavy young dragoons," its dashing light-guardsmen, 
and its veteran braves, those sentiments of grateful esteem 
which it might be expected to feel. With what truthful 
and delicate touches does Thackeray portray childhood! 
No Nellys or Evas, but veritable children, are those that he 
sketches. The selfish indifference with which Master George 
Osborne repays the lavish affection of his mother, is painfully 
true to nature ; and the boy's resemblance to his father in this 
particular is wonderfully maintained. Little Rawdon Craw- 
ley, among the fox-hounds at Queens Crawley, should have 
been painted by Landseer ; and how like an infant Jove does 
he launch that innocent thunderbolt at the redoubtable Becky, 
when, following the example of her sister-in-law and the other 
ladies in the drawing-room, she calls the child to her, and 
caresses him, and he, looking up in her face, his large eyes 
filled with a grave surprise, says, " you never kiss me at home, 
mamma ! " The little housekeepers, in the " Curate's Walk," 
are in our author's happiest style ; and the following sketch, 
from the same paper, of a group of ragged children in one of 
the streets of St. Giles, is worthy of Murillo. 

" There was one small person occupied in emptying one of these 
rivulets with an oyster-shell, for the purpose, apparently, of making an 
artificial lake in a hole hard by, whose solitary gravity and business 
struck me much, while the Curate was very deep in conversation with 
a small coalman. A half dozen of her comrades were congregated 
round a scraper and on a grating hard by, playing with a mangy little 
puppy, the property of the Curate's friend. I know it is wrong to give 
large sums of money away promiscuously, but I could not help drop- 
ping a penny into the child's oyster-shell, as she came forward, holding 
it before her like a tray. At first, her expression was one rather of 
wonder than of pleasure at this influx of capital, and was certainly 
quite worth the small charge of one penny, at which it was purchased. 
For a moment she did not seem to know what steps to take ; but hav- 
ing communed in her own mind, she presently resolved to turn them 
towards a neighboring apple-stall, in the direction of which she went 
without a single word of compliment passing between us. Now, the 
children round the scraper were witnesses to the transaction. " He 's 
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give her a penny," one remarked to another, with hopes miserably dis- 
appointed that they might come in for a similar present. She walked 
on to the apple-stall, meanwhile, holding her penny behind her. And 
what did the other little ones do ? They put down the puppy as if it 
had been so much dross ; and one after another, they followed the 
penny-piece to the apple-stall." 

Nor will it be disputed that Thackeray's heroines, whatever 
objections there may be to them as specimens of that class, 
have such virtues and such foibles as are peculiarly feminine. 
No portraiture of the female mind that shall be complete, and 
altogether satisfactory, is to be expected from one of the other 
sex. It is hardly possible that any being should see deeper 
into the mind of a being of another race, than the point where 
those qualities lie from which arises the interrelation of the 
two races. If a mortal should undertake to write the life of 
an angel, it would be only that of a guardian angel, weeping, 
praying, and rejoicing for the sinner over whom it watched. 
If a human being should write the memoirs of a dog, they 
would be merely those of humble Tray, trotting at his 
master's heels, and pining away at his grave. What drama- 
tist ever puts a soliloquy into the mouth of a woman, of which 
the subject is not love or a lover? Thackeray himself ac- 
knowledges this difficulty, or rather impossibility for a man, 
of fully comprehending the female character, in a remarkable 
passage in Mr. Brown's Letters to his Nephew. 

" When I say I know women, I mean I know that I don't know 
them. Every woman I ever knew is a puzzle to me, as I have no 
doubt she is to herself. Say they are not clever ? Their hypocrisy is 
a perpetual marvel to me, and a constant exercise of cleverness of the 
finest sort. You see a demure-looking woman, perfect in all her duties, 
constant in house-bills and shirt-buttons, obedient to her lord, and 
anxious to please him in all things ; silent, when you and he talk poli- 
tics, or literature, or balderdash together, and, if referred to, saying with 
a smile of perfect humility, 'O, women are not judges upon such and 
such matters; we leave learning and politics to men.' 'Yes, poor 
Polly,' says Jones, patting the back of Mrs. J's. head goodnaturedly ; 
' attend to the house, my dear, that's the best thing you can do, and 
leave the rest to us.' Benighted idiot ! She has long ago taken your 
measure and your friends' ; she knows your weaknesses, and ministers 
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to them in a thousand artful ways. She knows your obstinate points, 
and marches round them, with the most curious art and patience, as 
you will see an ant on a journey turn round an obstacle. Every wo- 
man manages her husband ; every person who manages another is a 
hypocrite. Her smiles, her submission, her good humor, for all which 
we value her, — what are they but admirable duplicity. We expect 
falseness from her, and order and educate her to be dishonest. Should 
he upbraid, I'll own that he prevail ; say that he frown, I'll answer 
with a smile ; what are these but lies, that we expect from our slaves ? 
Lies, the dexterous performance of which we announce to be the female 
virtues — brutal Turks that we are ! I do not say that Mrs. Brown 
ever obeyed me — on the contrary ; but I should have liked it, for I 
am a Turk like my neighbor. I will instance your mother now. When 
my brother comes in to dinner, after a bad day's sport, or after looking 
over the bills of some of you boys, he naturally begins to be surly with 
your poor dear mother, and to growl at the mutton. What does she 
do ? She may be hurt, but she doesn't show it. She proceeds to coax, 
to smile, to turn the conversation, to stroke down Bruin, and get him 
in a good humor. She sets him on his old stories, and she and all the 
girls — poor dear little Saphiras — set off laughing ; there is that story 
about the goose walking into church, which your father tells, and your 
mother and sisters laugh at, until I protest I am so ashamed that I 
hardly know where to look. On he goes with that story time after 
time ; and your poor mother sits there, and knows that I know she is 
a humbug, and laughs on, and teaches all the girls to laugh too. Had 
that dear creature been born to wear a nose-ring and bangles instead 
of a muff and bonnet, and a brown skin in the place of that fair one 
with which nature has endowed her, she would have done Suttee, after 
your brown Brahmin father had died, and thought women very irre- 
ligious too, who refused to roast themselves for their masters and lords. 
I do not mean to say, that the late Mrs. Brown would have gone through 
the process of incremation for me — far from it ; by a timely removal 
she was spared the grief which her widowhood would have doubtless 
caused her, and I acquiesce in the decrees of Fate, in this instance, and 
have not the least desire to have preceded her. , . . My dear 
Nephew, as I grow old, and consider these things, I know which are 
the stronger, men or women ; but which are the cleverer, I doubt." 

If men are unable to penetrate the important secrets of the 
sex, -women are no less unwilling to reveal them. It is only 
one who has herself overleaped the bounds of tyrannical cus- 
tom, who ever ventures to depict that struggle which, at some 
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period of life, a proud and ardent woman can hardly fail to 
pass through. And when such a picture is presented by a 
Dudevant or a Hahn-Hahn, the sex itself is always fore- 
most to cry out against it, as unfeminine and monstrous. It 
is in fact a betrayal — a revelation of internal weakness to the 
common foe. To suffer with a smiling face, is the supreme 
duty of womanhood. The femme incomprise, who whimpers 
and complains, is an object of scorn to her sisters ; just as the 
Indians repudiate one of their own tribe, who, captured and 
tormented by the enemy, is unable to repress his groans. 
Ambition, — aspirations for self — by which the angels fell, is 
also the deadliest sin of our terrestrial angels ; while in man, 
it is a virtue that leads to honor and reward. Hence women 
are divided by a strong barrier into two classes ; women who 
submit, and women who rebel ; women who are tender, lov- 
ing, devoted, who sacrifice self, and think only of their hus- 
bands and their children ; and women who are ambitious, in- 
dependent, indignant at their trammels, who seek for a career, 
who cannot sink their own aspirations in those of another, and 
who think and strive only for themselves ; women whom soci- 
ety smiles upon and approves, and women whom society sus- 
pects, and in extreme cases disowns. Whether all the restric- 
tions from which this great breach originates, are necessary 
and natural, or whether the victims only are to blame, it is 
not our province to inquire. Thackeray, who paints the world 
as he finds it, reproduces again and again these two con- 
trasted classes of women. His Becky and Amelia, his Beatrix 
and Lady Castlewood, are the magnetic poles of repulsion 
and attraction. If the former class display intellect superior 
to that of the latter, this we think is entirely natural. It is 
the active and original mind that is most likely to stray 
beyond the limits which a law, not altogether free from an 
arbitrary character, has assigned to it ; and the experience that 
it thus gains, sharpens powers which might have rusted from 
want of exercise. After all, the qualities of Becky Sharp are 
just those by which men commonly attain success in life, 
especially in political life ; her maxim was the same as that 
which every obscure man adopts who looks forward to fame ; 
" she had her own way to make in the world ; there was no 
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one to take care of her." And if she sometimes makes use of 
methods not quite legitimate, consider the difficulties of one 
who had no beaten track to walk on, but was forced to make 
the ladder by which she was to climb. Had she been placed 
in a position which afforded free play to her talents, mankind 
would have applauded the very character which it now con- 
demns. There is no great queen whose actions are recorded 
by history, who, if she had developed in a private sphere those 
qualities by which she acquired glory on a throne, would not 
have been put under the ban of society ; while a Mary Tudor 
is made infamous for having done what all the good women — 
the Amelias and Lady Castlewoods — would have done, had 
they been in her place, sacrificed her own better feelings to 
the obligations imposed on her by the superior sex. 

The picture, therefore, which Thackeray gives us of the 
female mind, is a correct, but, as we have already said, not a 
complete picture. The struggle that ends in resignation, the 
impatience that at length folds its wings in despair — the 
mind, in short, of which we obtain a glimpse in " Jane Ey/e " 
and " Villette," that, with intellect and imagination chafing 
beneath their trammels, is yet curbed by the pious conscious- 
ness that abnegation is the highest act of the free will — 
Thackeray does not attempt to exhibit. On one side, is the 
woman who triumphs over the prejudice of education, because 
she has never known the restraint of principle ; and on the 
other, the willing slave who never questions the righteousness 
of her destiny, whose heart may sometimes beat a little 
against the bars, but whose intellect is always quiescent. But 
the world cries out against this representation, and finds these 
fond mothers and devoted wives weak and foolish. Yet this 
we think one of Thackeray's highest merits, that he has not, 
as most writers have done, put into one category the folly 
that springs from love, and the folly that has its source in 
selfish blindness ; that he has shown how love and self-sacri- 
fice are holy and beautiful things, even when they are but 
instincts, and receive no light from the intellect. Besides, 
Thackeray's aim is not to cultivate our taste for what is rare, 
but to quicken our appreciation of what is common; and 
we cannot but think that the ordinary effect of the existing 
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constitution of society, is to divorce the intellect from the 
affections. Where there is no weakness there will be no sub- 
mission ; where there is no folly, there will be no blindness ; 
where there is no blindness there will be precious little love. 
Amelia is a fool, you say, to make an idol of Osborne, and 
bring her daily offering to his selfish shrine ; a fool to let that 
boy who succeeds to his father's place in her heart, grasp its 
tender fibres with the same rude and heedless hand, and thus 
prodigally to sow where she could reap no harvest but bitter 
tears. We grant the folly. But ask your own heart what 
is its sweetest yet most painful memory. Do you never dream 
that you are back again in those old years, when thoughtless 
love was thus squandered upon you ? Do you never wake 
with a remorseful pang, sharper than any that the ambiguous 
deeds of the hardened present can inflict, and think what a 
blessed thing it would be if you could stanch the wounds 
which your barbed arrow made, and expiate that ignorance 
and self-engrossment by watchful, tender care ? And if this 
be so, can you now criticize the extravagant love which you 
abused, and sneer at it as folly, and blame the indulgence 
which spoilt you, and made you selfish, and tell how you 
would have been a wiser and a better man, if you had been 
more wisely trained ? But you have had no such experience — 
you never suffered from such indiscreet affection, or you were 
thoughtful and grateful, and have no need to look penitently 
at the past ? You are fortunate. But others are less so ; and 
among these is Thackeray. For it is not the voice of a mere 
observer that we recognize in this reiterated tale of the fond 
desperation of a loving nature torn by the jagged rock to 
which it clings, but the trembling tones of one who speaks 
from the emotions of his own heart. Here, if anywhere, we 
get an insight into the man himself, and catch the echo of his 
own experience, his sufferings, and his errors, — 

" Was er irrtc, was er strebte, 
Was er lilt, und was er lebte." 

However different the persons and the scene, this tale inter- 
weaves itself more or less with the action. Osborne, Pendennis, 
Esmond, Barry Lyndon, contrasted as they are in character 
and fate, — this experience is common to them all; or rather 
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it is the author himself whose hand, at the slightest sugges- 
tion, strikes involuntarily the mournful chords of vain regret 
and self-reproach. 

In truth, with all his great powers of observation, Thack- 
eray is in a remarkable degree subjective. And this is the 
source of the great artistic defects from which none of his 
works are free. He sees deep into the characters he conceives, 
but he never loses his own individuality in theirs, never allows 
them to move freely along, and pass the thread of the story 
from hand to hand. He is a spectator, as we have said, but 
a noisy one, who continually interrupts the performance by 
his commentaries. The persons of his drama never solilo- 
quize, never make such reflections as the scene would natu- 
rally provoke from them. Soliloquy and reflection abound, 
but it all falls to the share of the author, or of his fictitious 
representative. Hence the failure, to a certain extent, when 
he adopts the autobiographical form of relation. Esmond, 
Barry Lyndon, even Yellowplush, talk always in the Thack- 
erayan vein, — utter statements peculiar to him, and seldom 
very appropriate in them. The story does not flow with 
a steady current, like Fielding's; there is no succession 
of scenes, connected only by sufficient explanatory remarks, 
as in Miss Austen. Scene, narration, and remark are present- 
ed to us in bits, and so intermixed with one another as to 
form a quartum quid. The Aristotelian rule, that there should 
in every work be a beginning, a middle, and an end, was 
never so sinned against as by Thackeray. Except by the 
number of pages, you have seldom any clue by which to con- 
jecture how far you have advanced, or when you are to ex- 
pect the denouement. Two thirds of Pendennis seems more 
like the prelude than the actual story ; all the important 
action is crowded into the rapid and masterly scenes at the 
close. Esmond is still more tantalizing. The story is never 
fairly set agoing throughout the three volumes. We make 
several successive starts, under the guidance of a train of in- 
cidents, and in company with certain personages ; but before 
we have got far the steam is let off, the passengers all leave, 
and we are obliged to take a new conveyance, with precisely 
the same results. If the style be the purest, the plot is the 
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weakest, of any novel in the English language. It may be 
said that, as the work assumes the form of an autobiography, 
the features to which we object maintain the verisimilitude. 
But want of connection and broken threads in a narrative are 
endurable only when they are unavoidable ; and a novelist 
gains no more by adopting the restrictions of biography, than 
a dramatist by preserving the arbitrary unities of time and 
place. Yet some of the scenes in Esmond are the most per- 
fect which Thackeray has given us. The author, in the per- 
son of his hero — himself prematurely wise and observant — 
comes forward on the stage ; and his remarks, made thus 
vivd voce, as it were, are appropriate to the occasion. But 
these scenes are few ; the principal persons in them are not 
always those in whom we are most interested ; and the action 
assigned to each character is too meagre to give vitality and 
strong interest to the book. 

We have called these peculiarities of Thackeray defects. 
But the tendency from which they arise is among the inhe- 
rent qualities of his mind, and the source, in no small degree, 
of his originality and power. It is not in his nature to con- 
tent himself with the contemplation of men's actions, or with 
the exhibition of their characters ; — to be absorbed in art, and 
to think only of the most effective mode in which to embody his 
conceptions. He cannot hold up a corrupt heart or a brain- 
less head, and call it — in anatomical phrase — "a beautiful 
specimen." He cannot, like Fielding, hunt Human Nature 
for the mere sport of the thing ; nor hide his own feelings in 
impenetrable reserve, or leave them to be inferred by the 
reader, as Miss Austen does. He copies faithfully the image 
painted by any object upon the retina of his imagination ; 
but he transcribes not less minutely the emotions of his own 
heart. Every incident which he relates leads to some utterance 
of his feelings. His tone changes with the theme. His irony 
often reminds us of Fielding's, but it is never, like Field- 
ing's, sustained throughout the work. From playful banter, 
he falls into a strain of melancholy reflection, or rises to stormy 
invective, and withering scorn. His works make us as well 
acquainted With his opinions and character as if each were a 
chapter of his autobiography. Hence it is that the critics have 
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had so much to say about Thackeray's " views of life ; " hence 
their wise admonitions that he should alter those views, that 
he should see the world's affairs in a more cheerful light, — 
in other words, that he should dance when he is inclined to 
weep, and, in short, be a different man from what Nature and 
the Fates have made him. 

In range of observation, Thackeray is certainly unrivalled 
by any other novelist. Miss Austen's sphere, as we have al- 
ready said, is an extremely limited one. Fielding is a literary 
vagrant, who meets indeed in his rambles with a great variety 
of characters, but seldom stays long enough amongst any 
respectable or stationary portion of society to become tho- 
roughly acquainted with its usages. But Thackeray is fami- 
liar with the customs of every class. «' Vanity Fair " is not a 
" fashionable novel," and yet in what other work shall we find 
so truthful a picture of what is called " high life " ? As for 
" Pendennis," the book should have been entitled " London." 
It should be read with a map of the great metropolis spread 
out upon the table. The out-door and in-door life of the 
West-End, of the Inns of Court, and of Paternoster Row, 
are all represented with wonderful spirit and accuracy. In 
the " Book of Snobs," Thackeray traces the vein of vulga- 
rity and meanness through all the strata of English society. 
Never was satire so keen and unflinching. It is the boldest 
book ever written by a man who had no personal pique to 
gratify. We are not surprised that the author of it should have 
been blackballed at the clubs ; the wonder rather is, that the 
doors of private mansions do not " grate harsh thunder " when 
he stands before them, and that " Jeames " does not positively 
refuse to take up his name. That private hospitality should 
have been so freely extended to him during his visit to this 
country, is a matter of less surprise ; for it is a peculiarity of 
the American people, arising doubtless from the strength of 
its patriotic feelings, that, while we cannot bear even the soft- 
est touch upon any sore spot in our national character, we 
are so far from any desire to conceal our individual foibles, 
that we thrust them, as it were, with artless unconcern, into 
the face of every observer. As long as Thackeray was 
pledged, therefore, not to write a book upon the country, he 
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was at liberty to enrich his experience by an ample survey of 
our domestic manners. Yet there is much in his appearance 
and in his character to disarm the fears of even a sensitive 
mind. We forget the keenness of his mental eye, when we 
perceive that his bodily vision is imperfect without the aid of 
spectacles. His wisdom seems no longer premature or alarm- 
ing, when we observe the venerable complexion of his hair. 
His language may be stern and severe, but his voice, soft and 
pleasant, is incapable of giving due expression to any but 
kindly sentiments. And in revenge of an intellect so power- 
ful and scrutinizing, Nature has given him a warm and gene- 
rous heart, that will not suffer him, like other satirists, to 
poison the arrows which he sends with such unerring aim. 



Art. X. — Writings of Prof. B. B. Edwards; with a Me- 
moir, by Edwards A. Park. Boston : John P. Jewett & 
Co. 1853. 2 vols. 12mo. 

We give a hearty but sad welcome to these literary re- 
mains of a thorough and modest scholar, and one of the 
purest and best of men, whose decease, somewhat more than 
a year since, deeply afflicted not only a large circle of private 
friends, but the lovers of sacred and liberal learning through- 
out the country. The sermons, essays, and reviews con- 
tained in these two volumes are but a small part of the 
numerous productions of a pen which, for twenty-five years, 
was hardly a moment idle. They have been collected in 
obedience to the wishes of numerous friends, and contain a 
fair, though of course not a complete, nor in some respects an 
adequate, exhibition of that mind whose activity produced 
them. 

The life of a student, a teacher, a man of letters, an author, 
offers few salient points of interest. He performs no bril- 
liant exploits, achieves no startling victories, makes no dis- 
play, attracts from the crowd no notice. Yet for the little 
that is said of his outward life, there may be ample compen- 



